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THE OLD FARM-HOUSE. 


BY WILLIAM MOPARLANE. 


In a little grove of shade trees 
Stands ae farm-house brown and old, 
With @ wealth of vines around it, 
Gemmed with flowers of red and gold; 
By the path that makes a circle 
Of white sand round the lewn, 
Grow sweet Timethy and clover, 
Rosy as a June-day dawn. 


Around its door pale morning-glories, 
Jump-up-johnnies, dahlias, pinks, 

Cluster— concentrated beauties, 
Married by a thousand links: 

Links of love, the works of nature’s 
Mystery of handicraft; 

Links of glory, through which fairy 
Argosies of perfume waft. : 


And the gate that swings before it, 
And the fence as white as snow, 

Stand on variegated cushions, 
Which the sun-fire sets aglow; 

Crowning them with many colors— 

~ Yellow, purple, green and blue~ 

As if rainbows there had fallen, 
Melted into rarest dew. 


On its roof the greenest mosses : 
Catch the shadows from the trees; 
On its sides red honeysuckles 
Make their courtesies to the breeze; 
And the ever-nervous willows, 
Standing near the garden’s bound, 
Throw a web of shade fantastic 
On the clover-mantiled ground. 


O’er the well an arch of grape-vines, 
Formed with Heaven's directed care, 
Chains the shadows to the water, 
Making cool the summer air; 
And a tiny church, its steeple 
Piercing through a bower of leaves, 
Is a sure and sacred refuge 
Where the wren her carol weaves. 
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BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Tp seems so strange to know that I shall not 


seo this old place by moonlight again for long, ' 


long years.” di 

The sweet voice of the speaker was sad, and 
her brown eyes had a tender, tearful look in them 
as she raised them to the face of her companion. 
He did not reply. His clear, bright glance 
was fixéd on the most distant of the far hills, and 
his handsome, boyish face had a wistfally 
thoughtful look upon it. 

“ What are you thinking of, Justin ?” said the 
young girl, when his silence had attracted her 
attention. 


“I was wondering about the future,” he re- 
plied, with a sigh, his gaze wandering nearer 
home and finally resting on her face. 

“I am tired of doing that,” she answered, 
carelessly, swinging the little brown gate by 
which they stood, back and forth with her hand. 
“I shan’t trouble myselt about what is coming, 
any more.” - 

“Why ?-—that sounds oddly coming from your 
lips, Genie.” 

It was a pretty countenance the young man 
looked into, while the owner of it hesitated. Not 
perfect in outline or feature, but charming in its 
expresion of intelligence and sweet gravity. Pale 
brown hair put carelessly back from it, lay in 
golden waves about the forehead and softly tint- 
ed cheeks, and was gathered into a coil of shin- 
ing braids at the back of the head. | 

“Tt makes me so sad,” she said, at last, her 
eyes fixef and dreamy. ‘ Do youknow, Justin, 
that I think there is some great trial in store for 
me by-and-by. A dread of coming ill always 
haunts me when I try to look forward. It is 
foolish, perhaps, but I cannot help it.” 

“T might call it foolish if I were not a bit su- 
perstitious and mystical myself, to-night,” replied 
the young man, taking one of her hands and ca- 
ressing it absently. ‘Your prospects certainly 
look bright now, Genie, dear.” 

“J know it,” she replied, leaning her forehead 
against his shoulder in a familiar, careless way. 
“My relatives will give me a good home and all 
the advantages their wealth can bring. I know 
that I shall be the pet of their old age; and I 
shall value all this kindness the more because I 
have always been deprived of it until now. But. - 
for you, dear, how desolate my past life would 
have been.” | 

His arms closed impulsively around her. and 
he bent forward and kissed her forehead. 

‘Do you think that you will miss me, Genie ?” 

“ You know that I shall,” she replied. 

“I am not so sure of that,” he answered. “TI 
know that I have been everything to you, as you 
have been and always will be to me, but I can- 
not think that you will always feel as you now 
do towards me. Hush, and listen a moment. It 
will nos be there as it has been here. You will 
see new people—people who will appreciate and 
admire you. New interests will spring up, and 
as time passes away, the old love stands a fair‘ 
chance of being undervalued and forgotten. 
Wait,—no ;—I do not think you fickle or natur- 
ally forgetfal of those whom you have loved, but 
you will grow older, and—Virginia, do you re- 
member the doll you had six years ago, when I 
first knew you, and how you prized it ?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Do you remember the pet dog you owned a 
year later, and which you declared to me you 
loved better than anything else in the world ?” 

‘My poor, dead Carlo—yes.” 

“Do you remember Nellie Brandon to whom 
you were so fondly attached at fifteen? Your 
intimate friend, to woo you confided every 
thought ?” 

“A school-girl friendship—yes. But what do 
you mean by asking me these questions, Justin ?” 

“I want to show you how we outgrow our 
loves. Would you love your doll and dog now ?” 

“The doll—no. The dog—a little. But 
surely, you do not rank yourself with a toy and 
& pet animal ?” 

“No, that is not what I mean. I use these 
things in illustration, not comparison. How do 
you regard Nellie Brandon, now ?”’ ° 

“She is shallow, and—well, I do not care 
for herf riendship.” 

‘You did care for it, once. And that is what 
Iam trying to make you understand. You are 
not what you were then. As you grow older 
you will still continue to change as you have 
changed. You—” 

“ You will talk uselessly, all night, if you at- 
tempt to prove that, Justin,” interrupted the girl. 
“T shall never cease to love you. You were my 
first love, and you will be my last.” 

“Perhaps so. Heaven knows I hope that you 
are right. See the moon gleaming through that 
misty cloud.’’ 

His arms were about her; her cheek was 
against his-breast. They stood in silence for a 
few moments. At last, Virginia said : 

“What have you planned to do for yourself 
Justin ?” 7 

“Thave not concluded yet what I shall do. 
One thing is sure: I shall stay in this unenter- 
prising little place no longer.” 

‘Do you suppose the mystery about your pa- 
rentage will ever be cleared up ?”’ 

“Tam afraid not. Yet I think that if I were 
to seek my parents instead of my fortune, as young 
heroes do in story-books, I should find both. I 
have reason to believe that they are wealthy and 
influential, But you are cold, dear,—and your 
hair is damp with dew. I will not be so selfish 
as to keep you here longer.” 

“But, Justin, you will write to me often ?” 

“I will not promise. Perhaps it. will be better 
otherwise. But you shall hear from me once a 
year until I see you again. Now good-by, and 
God bless you !” 

He kissed her twice, in a passionate, earnest way, 
and then releasing her, turned and walked quick- 


ly down the road. She watched his fine figure, 
with its well-poised head and springing step, un- 
til it was out of sight. Then she walked slowly 
up the winding, grassy path, to the door. On 
the threshold she paused, and looked back to the 
place where they had been standing. 

“T told him that he was my first love and that 
he would be my last,’”’ she murmured, to herself. 
‘I hope he will remember it. How very strange 
it all seems. JI wonder if the time will come 
when I shall regret what has passed this evening. 
I hope not—I am sure not.” 

So saying, she went in softly, and silently 
closed the door. 

‘““ What a beautiful girl !”’ 

“‘ And what an elegant rider !” 

Virginia Thornton heard the words distinctly, 
and glancing carelessly around from her seat in 
the saddle, met the ardent looks of admiration 
with which they were accompanied. But nota 
tinge of color stained the fairness of her cheeks. 
The cool, self-possessed expression of her eyes 
did not alter. The red, mobile lips exhibiting at 
that moment only pride and beauty, betrayed 
nothing more. 

“Proud as Lucifer!’ 

She heard that too. Still her face did not 
change. Her dark eyes merely glanced up and 
then down again.’ She rode out of the city with 
her companions, and when among the green, 
country'roads, galloped off by herself. She knew 
the act would be noticed, perhaps criticized, 
but she did not care. She was weary of the 
sound of gay laughter, and the rattle of tongues. 
So she followed her own inclination and escaped 
from them. Guiding her horse upon the fresh, 
springy turf, she made him strike into an easy, 
even canter, and soon the rich bloom broke 
through the gleaming fairness of her cheeks. 
The weary, indifferent look faded out of her face 
—her royally beautiful face—and she looked glad 
and happy as a delighted child. 

“‘ This is capital,” she said aloud, after awhile. 

‘‘ Are you tixed, Vic? Well, take me to the 
other side of that old fence, and then yon may 
regt- One, two, three!” 

“Well done, Miss Thornton! The creature 
might as well have attempted to‘shake off one of 
his ears.” 

She drew her panting, excited steed in shail: 
and turned in the direction of the voice. At 
sight of a gentleman sitting on a low stone wall 
with a riding stick in his hand, she uttered a quick 
exclamation of surprise. 

“Mr. Annesley !—I thought you refused to 
join us to-day.” 


- 
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“And so I did, and so I persist in doing. I 
wish ta ride only with Miss Virginia Thornton, 
and await her permission to do so.” 

Ata motion of his hand, his horse, which was 
grazing at a little distance, came and stood pas- 
sively beside him. With his hand grasping the 
reins, he waited. The face he looked into was 
not like the one he might have seen framed in the 
waves of that rich, fair hair, an hour before. The 
mouth was tremulous and tender; the beautiful 
eyes barren of their coldness ;—perhaps the 
warmth of his smiles had banished it, as sunshine 
dissolves ice. 

“Your presumption is remarkable,” she said. 
‘And the most fitting punishment will be my 
consent to your request.” 

She motioned him to mount. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, obeying her. 

**That you will find me insufferably dull com- 
pany,” she replied, as they turned into a cross 
road together. 

He gave her a searching look. 

“ Are you low-spirited ?”’ he said. 

** No ;—only tired.” 

“Tired of what ?”’ 

“ Everything.” 

‘* My dear Genie !” 

The words seemed spoken impulsively. Her 
sudden dash of color revealed that they were un- 
usual to her ears. 

“I beg pardon,” he said quickly, observing it. 

“You need not,” she replied. ‘The name is 
a favorite one. Call me so, if you choose.” 

“What ?” 

“ Genie.” 

“But I said ‘my dear Genie. 
that ?” 

She blushed, but the next impulse was to re- 
tort saucily. Looking up at him, however, the 
glance of her bright eyes quailed beneath the grave 
expression of his. The crimson of her cheek 
deepened, her ripe mouth quivered. In that mo- 
ment of exquisite pain and pleasure she wished 
that she were dead. 

“Have I distressed you?” he asked, gently. 

His forbearance was a very great relief to her. 

“Yes,” she answered simply, looking frankly 
into his handsome face. 

“‘ Then I will say no more on the subject,” he 
replied. “I have something to tell you,” he sail, 
after a moment’s pause, for she did not speak. 
“A gentleman with whom I am well acquainted, 
commissioned me to deliver you a small packet, 
to-day. I have carried it in my vest-pocket since 
morning. Here it is.” 

He handed her a little white package bearing 
hername. At sight of the handwriting, her face 


May I call you 


blanched suddenly, and she reeled in her saddle 
as if she liad been struck by a heavy hand. 

“Q, this is cruel!” she murmured. 

‘* Miss Thornton—dear Virginia, what is it?” | 
said Hugh Annesley,-checking the horses. Then 
observing the remaining pallor of her features, 
he sprang to the ground, and lifted her from her 
aca 

“What is it?” he repeated, with his arm 
around her. 

“Nothing ;—I am ill,” she ankwehed. incohe- 
rently, and evidently struggling to regain her ~ 
self-possession. 

“ Sit down here,” and he placed her gently up- 
on #» mossy, fallen log beneathatree. ‘Now do 
not talk until you feel better. My poor child.” 

The tender, pitying words made her lips trem- 
ble. Standing beside her, he put back the rich 
fall of her hair, with the gentle touch of a loving 
woman. She remained silent for a few moments, 
her head resting against the dark trunk of the 
tree, her lips parted slightly, and her eyes with 
their long, dark lashes, wearily closed. At last 
she looked up. 

‘I was ill, yesterday—I am not well, to-day,” 
she said, the color coming slowly back to her 
face. ‘‘Otherwise I should not be so weak and 
foolish. I am sorry that I met you, Mr. Annes- 
ley, for what must you think of me?” 

“TI think that you are wronging both yourself 
and me, by refusing to trust me, Virginia,” he re- 
plied, quietly. You cannot conceal from me that 
you are troubled and unhappy. I have only the 
right of a friend to your confidence, but you un- 
dervalue that by your evident desire to conceal 
from me the cause of your distress.” 

“Hugh !—Mr. Annesley!’ she commenced, 
hastily, but checked herself. ‘‘ Perhaps it would 
be best to tell you, after all,” she said. “ You 
are kind-hearted and clear-headed. Perhaps you 
may know how to aid me. See here.” 

She tore from the paeket its small white wrap- 
per, and then drawing a penknife from her pock- 
et, hastily cut the fastenings of a small white 
paper box, and drew from it a fine gold chain to 
which was attached a tiny jewelled locket. 

‘That is a rare gift,” said he, examining it. 

“Tt is a gift which I would give almost my life 
to be able to return to the giver with the assur- 
ance that the circumstances of which it is a tok- 
en are much regretted by me; and for which, if 
I am not permitted to do so, I must barter my 
earthly peace and happiness.” 

“You talk in riddles.” 

“Well, I will explain. Six years ago, before 
I had entered my eighteenth year, I parted from 
my first lover—a boy, not two years my senior. 
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I believed then that the first love was the true 
one. I know better now, but only to my despair: 
I plighted my troth to him; he believes to this 
day, that I love him as I used, for I have never 
seen him since I left my country home. Hesends 
me presents and tender messages which render 
me wretched. But he never writes to me. He 
gives me no opportunity to tell him of this change, 
for I do not know where he is. I do not think I 
could do it if Idid. I assured him again and 
again on that last night, that I should not out- 
grow my love for him, for he warned me of this. 
I thought I understood my heart. Poor child 
that I was!—I did not know then that I had 
one.” : 

“Then you do not love him now ?” 

“« Only with the tender, pitying love of a sister.” 

“ And you love some one else ?—pardon me, 
but if I am to advise, I must know the whole 
facts of the case.” 

Her face was quiet enough, and she did not 
raise her eyes, though acrimson blush burned up 
to the waves of her golden-brown hair as she 
replied, ‘“ Yes, I love some one else.” 

_ He watched her proud countenance with search- 
ing eyes, fora moment. Then he sprang for- 
ward and grasped her hands. 

“ Virginia, you are atrue woman. If I did not 
believe this, I should not ask you, as I stand be- 
fore you face to face, if you love me.” | 

“ Your assertion is contradictory, coupled with 
that question, if you expect me to answer it,” she 
answered, proudly.. 3 

“But where is the necessity of my saying that 
Tlove you? Ihave made it known to you by 
acts & hundred times, during the past two 
months.” 

She was about to reply immediately, but she 
stopped, and waited a moment. 

“Hugh Annesley,” she said suddenly, at last, 
“this is selfish in you.” 

“What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“You strive to betray me into a confession of 
love for you before you advise me how to deal 
with the man I formerly loved and who you 
know now loves me. Suppose I were to tell you 
that I had only a friendly regard for you, and 
that I loved another ?” . 

“In that case, I should advise you precisely as 
I do now.” 

“And how is that 2” 

He did not reply for a’ moment, and she waited 
impatiently, while he stood toying with the 

: locket. 

“Has it occurred to you that the giver has 
probably sent a copy of his face within this?” he 
asked. 
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A slight, nervous contraction passed over her 
face. | 

“No, but it is likely,” she replied. 

“Do you wish to see ?”” 

“No, but you may.” 

He unclasped the locket. 

“* Yes,” he said, looking gravely within, while 
she stood silently by, with averted eyes. “He 
was a homely fellow, wasn’t he, Genio ?” 

She turned and looked at him in astonishment. 
He laughed at her surprised face. 

“ You wanted my’advice, didn’t you ?”” 

“<'Yes,”’ she replied. 

“ Well, I think you can do no better than to 
marry him.” 

“ Who ?” she asked, starting. 

“ The original of this portrait.” 

She stood gazing blankly at him. 

“You are mocking me ;—you are cruel,”’ she 
said, the tears starting to her eyes, and her color 
rising. « 

“Tam doing nothing of the kind,” he replied. 

‘But I do not love him.” 

“‘T assure you that you do.” 

He laughed again. Her eyes flashed. 

“Convince me of it,” she said, curling her lips. 

“T will do so. Look at the portrait.” 

She took it from his hand, and he watched her 
while she gazed. First came a look of blank 
astonishment, then one of doubt, afterwards an 
expression of bewilderment, and finally one of 
inquiry, as she raised her eyes to his face. 

“Are you puzzled ?” he asked, smiling. ‘ Well, 
I will explain. That is a copy of my face, and 
Iam yonr old lover, Justin Perry. Five years 
ago I discovered my parents, and was re-christen- 
ed by them. But my new name and station has 
not changed my heart. JI still love Genie 
Thornton.” | | 

“And I still love Justin Perry, then,” she said, 
after 2 moment of conflicting emotions. 

“You are, very evidently, convinced,” he 
replied, laughing and kissing her. 

“It is all so strange, Justin—Hugh.” 

“ Bat that doesn’t prevent our marrying and 
being happy.” 

And it didn’t. 

te 
GOOD HUMOR. 

Good humor is the clear sky of the soul, on 
which every star of talent will shine more clearly, 
and the sun of genius encounter no vapors in his 
passage. *Tis the most exquisite beauty of fine 
face ; a redeeming grace in a homely one. It is 
like the green in the landscape, harmonizing with 
every color, mellowing the glories of the bright, 
and softening the hue of the dark; or like a 
flute in full concert of instruments, a sound, not 


at first discovered by the ear, yet filling up tho 
breaks in the concord with its deep melody. 


